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From  the  Gospel  Treasury. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Aft  infallible  Medicine  for  the  cure  of  a  dangerous  disorder  ^  to 

be  had  gratis* 

Whereas  a  most  violent  arid  dangerous  disorder  has  great** 
ly  prevailed  in  this  neighborhood,  as  well  as  in  many  other  pla¬ 
ces,  much  resembling  the  plague ;  a  friend  of  mankind .  has 
thought  it  expedient  to  publish  the  following  account  of  it, 
with  its  various  symptoms  and  effects,  and  to  recommend  a 
method  of  cure  which  has  never  failed  in  a  single  instance. 

The  disease  has  long  been  known  among  the  learned  by  a 
variety  of  names.  The  Greek  physicians  call  it  Amartia.  It 
may  be  discovered  by  the  following  symptoms.  The  head 
is  always  afflicted,  particularly  the  eyes,  so  that  most  objects 
are  mistaken  for  each  other.  The  understanding  is  clouded. — 
The  patient  is  sometimes  deaf,  especially  to,  certain  subjects  of 
discourse.  The  tongue  is  so  strangely  disordered,  that  it  speaks 
perverse  and  blasphemous  words.  The  patient  has  occasional 
fits  of  lameness,  especially  when  it  is  proposed  to  walk  to  a 
place  of  worship.  But  the  heart  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
disease,  from  the  affections  of  which,  the  senses  and  members 
are  also  disordered.  This  disease  is  upon  good  grounds  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  hereditary,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  common 
parent  of  mankind.  It  is,  therefore,  universal ;  so  that  there 
never  was  but  one  man  in  the  world  exempted  from  a  taint 
of  it.  •  * 
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The  prcfcnt  effects  of  this  disorder  are  very  dreadful.  It 
sometimes  produces  a  raging  fever,  insatiable  thirsty  and  ex¬ 
treme  restlessness.  The  mind  is  at  times  alarmed,  and  filled 
with  anxiety.  The  patient  discovers  pride,  envy,  malice,  cothi 
etousness,  lust,  deceit.  His  family,  friends,  and  neighbors  are 
frequently  sufferers,  as  many  in  this  place  can  testify.  Magis¬ 
trates  are  sometimes  forced  to  interfere  ;  and,  though  they  sel¬ 
dom  attempt  a  cure,  they  often  prevent  his  doing  further  mis¬ 
chief. 

But  the  final  consequences  of  this  disease  are  formidable 
in  the  utmost  degree.  Unless  timely  assistance  be  afforded, 
which  must  generally  be  in  the  early  stages  of  it,  the  patient 
inevitably  perishes.  Death,  dreadful  death  must  ensue  ;  and 
that,  attended  with  such  circumstances  of  misery,  horror,  and 
despair,  that  humanity  is  constrained  to  draw  a  veil  over  the 
terrible  scene. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
on  whom  it  preys,  are  utterly  insensible  of  their  condition,  and 
unwilling  to  admit  that  they  are  ill.  It  is  probable,  some  who 
read  this  advertisement  may  feel  themselves  angry  with  this 
representation  of  their  case,  and  be  ready  to  throw  it  aside 
with  disdain.  A  certain  indication  this,  that  the  patient  is 
dangerously  disordered.  But  this  may,  at  the  same  time,  ac¬ 
count  fur  the  general  and  fatal  neglect  of  applying  in  time  to 

THE  PHYSICIAN. 

This  extraordinary  man  is  not,  indeed,  a  seventh  son,  but 
;the  only  Son  of  a  most  high  and  distinguished  Personage.  He 
was  intended  for  the  profession  from  his  birth,  and  is  in  all  res¬ 
pects  properly  qualified  for  it.  His  skill,  tenderness,  and  care 
were  never  impeached  by  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  patients 
whom  he  has  perfectly  restored.  His  practice  has  been  incom¬ 
parably  extensive ;  and  millions  can  testify  that  by  him  the 
blind  have  received  their  sight,  the  lame  have  leaped  as  an 
hart,  lepers  have  been  cleansed,  the  deaf  have  been  made  quick 
of  hearing,  and  many  dead  persons  have  been  raised  to  life. 

After  a  life  of  the  most  benevolent  exertions,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  the  malice  of  some  ignorant  practitioners,  who  en¬ 
vied  his  fame  and  success.  However,  the  world  still  reaps* the 
benefit  of  t.aat  specific  medicine  which  he  prepared.  Certain 
persons  appointed  by  him,  committed  his  advice  tp  writing,  and 
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have  recorded  it  in  a  most  excellent  family  book,  which  hat 
gone  through  a  thousand  editions,  and  is  commonly  called 

THE  BIBLE. 

Here  we  learn  that  sin  is  the  great  disease  of  the  humaja 
race;  that  it  has  the  most  unhappy  effects  on  the  bodies  add 
souls  of  men ;  that  it  has  introduced  all  the  miseries  under 
which  they  groan.  Herein  we  are  also  taught  that  no  man  can 
cure  himself  of  this  disease ;  and,  though  multitudes  of  quacka 
have  recommended  nostrums  of  their  own,  there  is  only  one 
medicine  in  the  world  that  can  effect  a  cure.  Reader !  go  learn 
what  that  meaneth.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christf  his  Sony  clean* 
seth  us  from  sin. 

SELECTED. 

vj^cERTAijrrr  of  life. 

-fc”  While  Time’#  enormous  scythe,  with  ample  sweep. 

Strikes  empires  from  the  root ;  Death  constant  play* 

**  His  little  weapon  in  tlie  narrow  sphere 
Of  sweet  domestic  comfort,  and  cuts  down 
**  The  fairest  bloom  of  sublunary  bliss.’* 

Uncertain  is  the  tenure  of  life.  Those  who  now  expe¬ 
rience  the  loss  of  a  companion  that  but  yesterday  like  them 
was  vigorous  and  hopeful ;  who  were  called  to  view  the  lifeless 
remains,  the  solemn  mournful  procession,  and  consign  to  the 
tomb  a  partner  and  a  friend  ;  have  reason  awfully  to  pause  and 
seriously  reflect,  that  whatever  may  be  their  present  condition 
— however  health  may  invigorate  their  frame— however  fortune 
smile,  and  worldly  pleasures  with  pleasing  aspect  promise  long 
enjoyment — to-morrow  may  behold  them,  swept  as  a  flower  be¬ 
fore  the  hand  of  death — their  youth,  their  beauty,  wealth  and 
worldly  pleasure,  “  buried  in  one  common  grave” — tbeir  spir¬ 
its — where  ?  Their  conduct  must  determine.  An  hour  ,may 
change  the  scene,  and  a  death-bed  prove  the  scenes  of  the  world 
to  be  but  glittering  vanity,  which,  dispersed  before  the  mirror 
of  truth,  without  virtue,  a  chaos  of  darkness  and  fearful  re¬ 
morse  ensue.  Serenity  and  peace  attend  the  virtuous— tempe¬ 
rate  arc  their  pleasures ;  innocent  and  exhilerating  their  amuse¬ 
ments  ;  their  employments  rational  and  useful.  “  Gliding  on 
in  an  even  tenor,”  their  lives  are  contented  and  comparatively 
happy;  and  their  final  end  glorious.  View  ilie  dying  chria- 
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tian  !  cheerful  and  serenely  happy,  he  yields  his  breath,  and 
in  his  Saviour’s  arms  his  soul  reposes  in  sure  hope  of  glorious 
immortality.  «  Vast  are  the  works  of  the  Almighty !  Sub¬ 
limely  beautiful  the  appearance  of  the  heavens !”  Orderly  is 
nature  in  her  course!”  and  wonderful  the  structure  of  the 
earth  !  More  vast — more  beautiful — far  more  transcendantly 
glorious  is  true  virtue  in  its  operations  and  effects!  More  valu¬ 
able  than  the  “  gold  of  Ophir”  is  religion  ;  and  more  to  be 

prized  than  the  plaudits  of  mercenary  millions,  is  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  an  approving  conscience. 

— 1 

Prom  a  late  number  of  the  Washingtonian,  published  in  Vermont. 

THE  RIDOE  road;  OR  JVATURAL  TVR^TPIKE. 

In  a  tour,  which  I  took  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  last, 
to  the  Fulls  of  vYiagaruy  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  great 
curiosity,  called  the  Ridge  Road,  or  natural  turnpike. 

The  western  end  commences  at  Lewistown,  on  Niagara  riv¬ 
er,  seven  miles  below  the  great  cataracty  and  the  same  distance 
from  the  American  fort.  In  passing  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario,  by  the  Falls,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  tliat  the 
country  is  a  dead  le%'el,  till  you  come  within  a  mile  of  Lewis- 
town,  when  emerging,  at  once,  from  a  forest  of  gigantic  oaks, 
”^ou  find  yourself  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  w’here  opens  to  your 
view  a  prospect,  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime,  which  the 
mind  can  conceive.  Here  Lake  Ontario  first  presents  its 
boundless  bosom  to  the  eye,  till  it  meets  the  distant  horizon 
beyond  /—immediately  before  you,  and  almost  under  your  feet, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  are  Lewistown  and  Queenstown  ; 
where  commences,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  an  immense 
champaign,  which  extends  to  the  Lake  in  front,  and  to  the  ease 
and  west,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  stretch,  intersected  by  the  river, 
which  is  boiling,  and  wheeling,  and  foaming  through  its  narrow 
channel,  on  the  left,  and  stretching  away  before  you,  till  it 
gradually  widens,  slackens,  and  subsides  into  a  placid  stream, 
which,  moving  majestically  along,  till  it  empties  into  the  lake, 
—leaves  the  village  of  Niagara  and  the  American  fort  on  the 
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right)  with  Newark  and  that  of  the  British  on  the  left.  The 
banks  of  this  great  outlet  of  the  lakes  are  under  high  cultiva- 
tioO)  and  seemingly  alive  with  farms*  and  flocks*  and  herds* 
while  industry  is  plying  the  oar  and  lifting  the  sail*  on  the  bo¬ 
som  of  its  waters.  This  wonderful  combination  of  such  im¬ 
mense  objects*  opening  at  once  upon  the  view*  while  the  tre¬ 
mendous  roar  of  JSTiagara  falls  is  still  thundering  on  your  ear* 
and  the  solid  mountain  trembling  beneath  your  feet*  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  emotions*  which  no  pen  can  describe.  The 
mind  is  absolutely  overwhelmed  for  the  moment*  and  lost  in 
amazement*  in  contemplating  such  a  scene  of  beauty*  sublimity* 
and  grandeur. 

The  descent  of  the  hill  to  Lewistown  below*  which  by  turn¬ 
ings  and  windings  among  the  rocks*  is  made  gradual*  is  about 
170  feet;  being  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  banks  of  the 
river*  from  the  Falls  to  this  place.*  This  hill  was  probably 
once  the  boundary  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  stretches  along*  in  a 
circular  line*  from  right  to  left*  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,— 
And  at  its  base*  from  Lewistown  below*  commences  the  ridge* 
or  nature's  great  farnpi/re— running  due  east  eighty  miles* 
with  this  mountain  on  your  right*  and  the  lake  on  the  left* 
through  an  extent  of  flat  country*  but  little  above  the  level  of 
the  waters.  It  is  generally  from  6  to  10  feet  high  and  from  4 
to  8  rods  wide.  It  is  a  bed  of  gravel,  such  as  is  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lakes*  intermixed  with  small  shells*  and  so  firmly 
compacked*  that  the  hoof  of  a  horse*  or  the  wheel  of  a  car¬ 
riage*  makes  but  little  impression.  Indeed*  it  is  like  a  solid 
pavement.  Where  the  land  is  low’*  the  Ridge  rises*  so  as  to 
leave  its  surface  nearly  all  the  way  a  horizontal  plain.  In  one 
place  it  runs  through  a  low  sunken  marsh*  about  half  a  mile 
wide*  where  the  Ridge  is  thrown  up  20  or  30  feet  high,  is  about 


•  Here  were  once  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  They  commenced  at  the 
brow  of  this  Mountain.  By  the  constant  attrition  of  the  waters,  a  chan¬ 
nel  has  been  cut  through  solid  rock,  till  the  cataract  has  retreated  about  7 
miles  towards  Lake  Erie.  It  still  continues  to  retreat,  and  may  one  day 
disappear !  after  draining  Lake  Erie,  and  leaving  only  a  rapid  river  between 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Huron.  Above  the  Falls  the  river  is  about  one  mile 
wide ;  and  below,  for  7  miles  ihrough  the  channel  cut  In  the  rock,  it  is 
not  more  than  50  or  60  rods,  in  any  place.  Truly,  indeed,  could  Knicker- 
bepker  say  **  Nature  wqrks  on  a  predig^ious  great  scale  in  this  cour.tr}’.” 
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8  rods  wide,  and  as  straiglit  as  a  line  could  be  drawn.  The 
Ridge  is  generally  covered  with  large  spreading  oaks,  whose 
ibiiagc  protects  the  traveller  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  fre* 
«}uently  affords,  in  this  thinly  inhabited  country,  a  temporary 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  storm.  Here  is  little  un* 
^erbrush  to  be  seen ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  rich  herbage, 
snd  nature,  as  if  to  give  variety  and  interest  to  the  prospect, 
here  and  there  presents  an  extensive  prarie,  or  natural  mea* 
dow,  covered  with  wild  grass,  which  variegates  and  beautifies 
Ihe  scene. 

That  the  waters  of  this  lake  once  spread  over  this  ridge,  and 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  now  covered  with  timber,  is  evident, 
from  its  being  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  them — from  the  hill  be¬ 
fore  mentioned, — from  the  dead  level  of  the  hind,-— and,  (what 
places  it  beyond  all  doubt)  from  the  soil,  which  is  found  to  be 
ulluvial. 

The  enquiry  will  naturally  arise—”  How  was  this  ridge  for* 
med  P”  It  has  no  appearance  of  having  been  the  work  of  man. 
Nature  alone  could  accomplish  so  grand  a  design.  It  has  been 
supposed,  by  some  attentive  observers,  that  this  was  formed  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  that  when  they  were  receding  from  their 
ancient  limits,  they  here  made  a  bold  stand,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  threw  up  this  ridge,  by  ”  their  foaming  fury.”  But  can 
this  be  true  ? — Instead  of  being  left  straight,  would  it  not  have 
often  varied  its  course  and  been  some  times  indented  by  bays? 
— But  this  question  is  left  for  naturalists  to  decide.  S.  C. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

JUSTICE. 

Well  may  justice  be  called  a  divine  attribute.  Nothing 
can  give  to  the  mind  a  greater  elevation  than  this  ennobling 
quality.  We  need  but  a  consciousness  of  internal  justice  to 
enable  us  to  bear  up  against  and  endure  the  greatest  evils  of 
life.  Though  friends  forsake  us  in  the  hour  of  danger — though 
poverty  in  all  its  calamitous  forms  assails  us — though  a  tyrant 
deprive  us  of  our  liberty,  and,  though  sickness  attack  and  lay 
us  low ;  yet,  if  justice  be  an  inmate  of  the  soul  and  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  our  actions,  the  mind  shall  be  at  ease,  hay,  elevated 
far  above  our  condition.  Justice  consists  not  merely  in  an' 
equal  distribution  of  property  nor  in  rendering  unto  every  one 
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that  trhicli  is  his  just  due,  but  extends  also  to  all  the  transact 
tions,  of  whatever  nature,  that  pass  between  man  and  man,  in 
all  circumstances  of  life.  It  particularly  relates  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  treat  the  character  of  the  absent,  either  of  friends 
or  enemies.  He  who  wantonly  sports  with  the  character  of  an 
absent  acquaintance,  can  have  little  claim  to  humanity  and  none 
to  justice  ;  yet  how  many  are  there  who  delight  in  exposing  the- 
little  faults  and  foibles  of  a  friend  to  a  too  greedy  and  ever  cen* 
sorious  world.  How  unjust  and  inconsiderate,  nay,  how  very 
a  wretch  must  that  person  be,  who  thus  cruelly  endeavors  to 
wound  the  reputation  of  those  who  may  have  confided  in  his 
honor.  When  Aristides  the  just  was  intrusted  by  Themistocles 
w  ith  the  project  of  burning  “  all  the  shipping  of  the  confederates 
then  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Athens,”  how  did  he  revolt  from  its 
injustice,  and  what  a  lesson  was  then  taught  the  world  by  hea> 
thens  :  The  people  of  Athens  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  by 
Aristides,  “  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  than  the 
project  of  Themistocles,  nor,  at  the  same  time  more  unjust,” 
readily  consented  to  abandon  it.  In  the  full,  manly  and  hon> 
cst  exercise  of  justice  is  comprised  nearly  the  whole  duty  of 
man  :  It  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  for  tempering  every 
virtue  :  Witliout  it  every  other  virtue  is  incomplete  :  And  by 
its  true  standard  are  approved  or  disapproved  all  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  men.  A  love  of  justice  early  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  youth,  will  greatly  influence  all  their  future  conduct  in  life, 
and  tend  much  to  their  welfare  and  greatness.  J. 

SELECTED  FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

“  Conte  my  beloved  ^  let  us  go  forth  into  the  fields  :  Let  us  lodge 
in  the  ttillages.^^ 

The  hope  of  gain,  and  the  love  of  society,  have  now  for 
centuries,  incited  men  to  risk  many  inconveniencies,  for  the 
sake  of  congregating  in  cities.  The  simple  would  naturally 
conclude  that  where  there  was  “  much  people”  there  would  be 
much  jollity.  Desperate  adventurers,  bringing  their  craft  to 
market,  would  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain  in 
the  throng.  Ambition  would  find,  in  every  street^  a  ladder 
lofty  enough  to  reach  the  extent  of  many  a  project;  and  Ava¬ 
rice  could  find  no  place  more  convenient  to  drive  a  bai^ain, 
than  a  frequented  coffee-house,  or  an  obscure  alley.  Schemes 
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of  wealth  and  aggrandizement,  or  pleasure,  thus  operating  up> 
on  hope,  the  busiest  and  most  sanguine  passion,  should  we  won* 
der  to  mark  flocks,  of  rovers,  eager  and  upon  the  wing,  expect*, 
ing  by  a  flight  frorti  the  country  to  fly  from  themselves  ? 

But  wisely  has  the  wise  man  said,  Better  is  a  handful 
with  quietness,  than  both  hands  full,  with  travail  and  vexation 
of  spirit.*’  Tranquillity  chooses  the  country  for  her  favorite 
residence^  and  should  you  inquire  for  the  peaceable  personage 
in  town,  every  cit  would  tell  you  he  did  not  know  her,  and  that 
she  must  be  some  outlandish  person.  In  cities  I  grant  there 
are  manj^agitations,  which  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  but  they  are  a  spurious  brood,  and  felicity  would  not  call 
them  lier  own.  The  streams  of  pleasure  in  cities  are  like  their 
common  sewers :  they  are  turbid,  thev  are  full  of  taint.  He 
who  quaffs  liberally  must  soon  be  either  sick  or  drunk ;  and 
such  morbid  influence  have  they  on  the  brain,  that  men  go  from 
them,  like  tlie  apostle’s  gazer  in  the  glass,  not  knowing  wha^t 
manner  of  person  they  were.” 

They  who  wish  never  to  be  cloyed,  to  respire  with  frecdon\, 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading  and  reflection,  and  to  sleep 
sweetly,  must  go  forth  into  the  field,  and  lodge  in  the  villages. 
Allowing  that  tliere  are  some  genuine  delights  in  the  thronged 
town,  yet  they  tread  too  fast  on  each  other,  and  w’eary  by  con¬ 
stant  succession.  A  man-  will  pray  sometimes  no  less  fervent¬ 
ly  for  a  respite  from  pleasure,  tlian,  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,  for  a 
respite  from  pain.  The  pleasures  of  the  country,  pure,  simple, 
not  dazzling,  not  boistereus,  will  gently  stir  the  stream  of  life  i 
a  stream  which  passion  should  not  be  suffered  to  vex  into  whirl  ¬ 
pool,  nor  be  “  creamed  over  and  mantled”  by  the  stagnation  of 
sloth.  To  saunter  along  the  banks  of  a  brook,  and  allure  tiie. 
trout  from  his  recess,  to  crop  the  fantastic  flowers  of  May,  or 
the  strawberries  of  June,  to  climb  the  solemn  mountain,  or  loi¬ 
ter  in  the  valley’s  shade,  are  cheap  and  rural  pleasures,  make 
flu  man  a  criminal,  and  leave  no  sting  behind. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  tlie  atmosphere  upon  the  human 
body,  that  even  robust  constitutions  are  sensible  of  the  changes 
of  the  air,  and  invalids  are  “  tremblingly  alive”  to  them.  A 
fluid,  tijat,  w  hether  we  are  sheltered  at  home,  or  exposed  abroad 
we  are  obliged  perpetually  to  dabble  in,  we  should  attempt  to 
find  in  tlie  utmost  purity.  But  in  great  towns,  on  the  margin 
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of  the  main,  reeking  with  the  putrefaction  of  its  shores ;  in  cit¬ 
ies,  whose  streets  are  defiled  with  frequent  feet,  and  scorched 
by  the  dog-star,  where  every  tenth  house  is  a  hospital,  it  is  not 
air  which  the  sallow  inhabitants  breathe,  but  “  a  mass  of  offensive 
things.’*  Let  the  chain  which  binds  willing  prisoners  to  the 
crowd  be  broken,  let  them  «  go  forth  to  the  field”  and  if  the  easy 
play  of  their  lungs,  and  alertness  of  limbs  ;  if  the  light  slumber 
and  the  red  cheek  will  not  convince  them  whence  the  mighty 
change  in  their  health  has  proceeded,  they  deserve  to  die  soon^ 
and  in  some  dirty  lane,  as  a  punishment  for  their  incredulity. 

Dissipation  being  the  characteristic  of  cities,  to  travel  its 
round  will  require  so  much  time  that  none  will  be  left  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  understanding,  or  mend  the  heart.  Whatever  some 
indolent  fine  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen  may  suppose,  we  were 
not  sent  into  this  world  merely  to  go  to  assemblies,  to  saunter 
at  shops,  to  purchase  of  milliners,  or  undergo  the  three  hours’ 
operation  of  a  barber.  He,  who  wishes  to  read  verses,  or  write 
them,  he  who  means  to  instruct  others,  or  commune  with  him¬ 
self,  must  seek  the  retirement  of  the  “  field”  and  the  **  village.” 
In  tlie  city,  protracted  dinners  and  midnight  revel  will  murder 
half,  and  more  than  half  the  day,  and  the  long  repose  of  the  mor¬ 
ning  will  be  necessary  to  repair  the  wasted  spirit.  In  solitude 
as  there  are  few  incidents  to  enchain  the  mind,  and  few  excess¬ 
es  to  debase  it,  the  student  will  bring  a  willing  intellect  to  the 
complicated  task,  and  from  a  pen  put  to  a  rural  desk,  all  diffi¬ 
culty  and  hindrance  will  vanish  away.  He  who,  in  city,  and 
broken  slumber,  has  a  thousand  times  turned  his  pillow  and 
himself,  and  like  Shakespeare’s  king,  has  muttered,  O  partial 
sleep,  how  have  I  frighted  thee,”  will  find  that  if  he  would  sleep 
soundly,  he  must  “  lodge  in  the  village.”  That  exercise  which, 
in  the  country,  is  usually  taken  in  the  day,  will  induce  that 
lassitude  ever  accompanied  by  delicious  repose  at  night.  He 
may  be  assured,  that  at  the  close  of  the  day^  the  hamlet  is  still  f 
no  lunibering  carts  or  chariots  will  banish  his  pleasant  dreams, 
no  outcry  of  midnight  murder  chill  his  palpitating  heart;  no  noise 
will  strike  his  ear,  but  the  distant  waterfall,  and  no  fires  glitter 
in  his  eye,  but  the  innoxious  one  of  the  lucid  insects  of  the  mea¬ 
dows.  At  this  genial  period,  when  every  June-rose  is  broad 
blow  n,  and  the  garniture  of  field  is  of  the  greenest  hue,  the  em? 
igrant  from  tow  n,  may.  perhaps,  find  some  amusement  not  info- 
voi,.  c.  C  c 
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rior  to  gambling  all  night,  tracing  dusty  streets,  or  visiting  the 
sagacious  dog.  He  will  acknowledge  the  flavour  of  our  straw¬ 
berry  equal  to  his  pine  apple,  and  the  notes  of  the  robin,  and 
wren  “of  little  quill,”  may  sooth  him  as  much,  and  sound  as 
SM'cet,  as  those  of  the  songstress  of  the  theatre. 

THE  LAY  PREACHER. 

SELECTED  FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THOUGHTS  OA'  WOMEJS*. 

Woman  is  a  very  nice  and  complicated  machine.  Her 
springs  are  infinitely  delicate,  and  differ  from  those  of  a  man 
pretty  nearly  as  the  works  of  a  repetition-watch  do  from  that 
of  a  town-clock.  Look  at  her  body  how  delicately  formed  !— 
Examine  her  senses :  how  exquisite  and  nice  !  Observe  her  un¬ 
derstanding:  how  subtle  and  acute  !  But  look  into  her  heart : 
there  is  the  watch-work,  composed  of  parts  so  minute  in  tliem- 
selves,  and  so  wonderfully  combined,  that  they  must  be  seen 
by  a  microscopic  eye  to  be  clearly  comprehended. 

The  perception  of  a  woman  is  as  quick  as  lightning.-* 
Her  penetration  is  intuition.  The  philosopher  deduces  infer¬ 
ences  :  and  his  inferences  shall  be  right ;  but  he  gets  to  the 
head  of  the  stair-case,  by  slow  degrees,  and  mounting  step  by 
step.  She  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  stair-case  as  well  as  he  ;  but 
whether  she  leaped  or  flew  there,  is  more  than  she  knows  her¬ 
self.  While  she  trusts  her  instinct,  she  is  scarce  ever  deceived  ; 
she  is  generally  lost  when  she  attempts  to  reason. 

*■  As  the  perception  of  women  is  surprisingly  quick  ;  so  their 
imaginations  are  uncommonly  susceptible.  Few  of  them  have 
talents  enough  to  write ;  but  when  they  do  how  lively  are  their 
pictures  !  Kow  animated  their  descriptions !  But  if  few  w  omen 
write,  tliey  all  talk:  and  every  man  may  judge  of  them  in  this 
point,  from  every  circle  he  goes  into.  Spirit  in  conversation 
depends  entirely  upon  fancy:  and  women,  all  over  the  world, 
talk  better  than  men.  Have  they  a  character  to  portray  or  a 
tigure  to  describe,  they  give  but  three  traits  of  either  one  or 
the  other,  and  the  character  is  known,  or  the  figure  placed  be¬ 
fore  your  eyes.  V,'hy  ?  from  the  susceptibility  of  their  imagin¬ 
ations  :  their  fancies  receive  lively  impressions  from  those  prin¬ 
cipal  traits,  anti  they  paint  those  impressions  with  the  same  vi  - 
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vacity  with  which  they  receive  them.  I  remember  seeing  a 
lady  who  had  just  come  out  of  Italy.  SJie  painted  the  passage 
of  the  Alps  in  six  phrases  better  than  I  could  have  done  in  a 
fortnight’s  labor  upon  paper. 

I  look  upon  it  that  the  elements  are  not  only  differently 
mixed  in  women  from  what  they  are  in  men,  but  that  they  arc 
almost  of  different  sorts.  Their  fire  is  purer;  their  clay  is 
more  refined.  The  difference,  I  tliink,  may  be  about  the  same 
that  there  is  between  air  and  ether,  between  culinary  and  elec* 
irical  fire.  The  etherial  spirit  is  not  given  perhaps  in  so  large 
a  portion  to  women  as  to  men  !  but  it  is  a  more  subtle,  it  is  a 
finer  spirit.  Let  a  woman  of  fancy  be  warm  in  conversation, 
ahe  shall  produce  a  hundred  charming  images,  among  which 
there  shall  not  be  one  indelicate  or  course.  Warm  a  man  on 
the  same  subject:  he  will  possibly  find  stronger  allusions,  but 
they  shall  neither  he  so  brilliant  nor  so  chaste. 

As  to  gracefulness  of  expression,  it  belongs  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  women. 

But  men  you  say  have  sounder  judgments.  That  they  un¬ 
questionably  have;  and  for  that,  I  confess,  I  could  never  see 
but  one  reason,  the  difference  of  their  education.  .At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  girls  are  every  where  superior  to  boys.  At  four¬ 
teen  a  boy  begins  to  get  some  advantage  over  a  girl ;  and  lie 
continues  to  improve,  by  means  of  an  education,  till  three  or 
four  and  twenty,  possibly  thirty.  Her  education,  such  as  it  is, 
is  over  at  eiyrhteen.  He  has  all  the  fountains  of  knowledo-e 
opened  to  him ;  interest  to  stimulate  hitn  to  act  his  part ;  rivals 
to  emulate  ;  opponents  to  con(juer.  His  talents  are  always  on 

tJie  stretch.  To  this  he  adds  the  advantages  of  travel ;  and 

« 

even  if  he  should  not  go  abroad,  he  can  enter  into  an  infinite 
number  of  houses  frequently,  when  she  can  be  permitted  to  go 
into  but  few.  A  sound  judgment  cannot  be  formed  bat  by  con¬ 
tinual  exercise,  and  frequent  comparisons.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  woman  to  have  these  advantages ;  and  thence,  I  believe,  the 
principal  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  their  judgments.  The 
liveliness  of  their  fancies  and  their  feelings,  you  will  say,  con¬ 
tributes  also  to  weaken  their  powers  of  judging.  That  proba¬ 
bly  does  amount  to  something ;  but  education  must  be  the  grand 
cause  ;  for  how  many  men  are  there  among  your  acquaintance,, 
nho  join  solid  judgmeutf  to  fine  feelings,  and  warm  imaginations. 
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Take  a  man  and  a  woman  who  have  never  been,  out  of  the 
village  in  which  they  were  born,  and  neither  of  whom  knows 
how  to  read,  I  question  very  much  if  his’  discretive  faculties 
will  be  found  to  be  stronger  than  hers. 

As  judgment  then  can  come  but  from  knowledge,  I  will 
readily  agree,  that  the  number  of  women  who  have  solid  judg¬ 
ment  is  very  small.  But  if  1  do  not  contend  fur  tiiem  on  tliis 
point  as  equal  to  men,  1  believe  you  will  not  dispute  the  supe¬ 
rior  sensibility  of  their  souls.  Their  feelings  are  certainly 
more  exquisite  than  those  of  men ;  and  their  sentiments  greater 
and  more  refined.  Though  the  severity,  ill-temper,  neglect, 
and  perfidy  of  men,  often  force  women  to  have  recourse  to  dis¬ 
simulation,  yet  when  they  have  noble  characters  to  deal  with, 
how  sincere  and  ardent  is  their  love  !  how  delicate  and  solid 
their  attachment !  Woman  is  not  near  so  selfish  a  creature  as 
man. — When  a  man  is  in  love,  the  object  of  his  passion  is,  him¬ 
self.  When  a  woman  is  enamored  of  a  man,  she  forgets  her¬ 
self,  the  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  and  wishes  to  exist  on¬ 
ly  for  the  object  of  her  affection.  How  few  men  make  any  vi¬ 
olent  sacrifice  of  fortune  and  honors,  to  noble,  pure,  and  disin¬ 
terested  motives! 

A  man  mounts  a  breach  ;  he  braves  danger  and  obtains  a 
victory.  This  is  glorious  and  great.  He  has  served  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  he  has  acquired  fame,  preferment,  riches.  Wherever  he 
appears,  respect  awaits  him,  and  theatres  receive  him  with 
bursts  of  applause.  His  glory  dies  not  with  him.  History  pre¬ 
serves  his  memory  from  oblivion.  That  thought  cheers  his  dy¬ 
ing  hour;  and  his  last  words  pronounced  witli  feeble  pleasure 
are,  “  I  shall  not  all  die.” 

A  woman  sends  her  husband  to  the  war;  she  lived  but*  in’ 
that  husband.  Her  soul  goes  with  him.  She  trembles  for  the 
dangers  of  the  sea ;  she  trembles  for  the  dangers  of  the  land . 
Every  billow  that  swells  she  thinks  is  to  be  his  tomb  ;  every 
ball  that  fiies  she  imagines  is  directed  against  ‘  him.’  A  bril¬ 
liant  capital  appears  to  her  a  dreary  desart ;  her  universe  was 
a  m.an:  and  that  man’s  life,  her  terrors  tell  her,  is  in  danger. 
Her, days  are  days  of  sorrow  ;  her  nights  are  sleepless  nights. 
Her  mornings  sl»e  sits  immovable,  in  the  dignity  and  compo¬ 
sure  of  grief,  like  Agrippa  in  her  chair :  and  when  at  night  she 
seeks  repose,  repose  has  fled  her  couch ;  the  silent  tears  steal 
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down  her  cheek,  and  wet  her  pillow;  or  if  by  chance  exhausted 
nature  finds  an  hour’s  slumber,  her  fancy,  sickened  by  her  dis.- 
tempered  soul,  secs  in  that  sleep  a  bleeding  lover  or  his  man* 
gled  corpse.  Time  passes,  and  her  grief  increases ;  till  worn 
out  at  length  by  too  much  tenderness,  she  falls  the  victim  of 
too  exquisite  a  sensibility,  and  sinks  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

Cold  and  unfeeling  reader,  if  such  thou  art,  these  are  not 
pictures  of  ‘  my’  creation.  They  are  neither  charged  nor  em¬ 
bellished  ;  but  copied  faithfully  from  nature. 

—  mm 

SELECTED  FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

4  Jnethod  of  taking  off  the  impression  of  leaves^  plantSf 
in  a  correct  and  expeditious  manner. 

Tare  half  a  sheet  of  fine  wove  paper,  and  oil  it  well  with 
sweet  oil :  after  it  has  stood  a  minute  or  two  to  let  it  soak 
tlirough,  rub  off  the  superfluous  oil  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
let  it  hang  in  the  air  to  dry.  After  the  oil  is  pretty  well  dried 
in,  take  a  lighted  candle  or  lamp,  and  move  the  paper  slowly 
over  it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  so  as  to  touch  the  flame,  till  ft 
is  perfectly  black.  When  you  wish  to  take  off  impressions  of 
plants,  lay  your  plant  carefully  on  the  oiled  paper,  and  lay  a 
piece  of  clean  paper  over  it,  and  rub  it  with  your  finger  equal¬ 
ly  in  all  parts  fur  about  half  a  minute :  then  take  up  your 
plant,  and  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  leaves,  and 
place  it  on  the  book,  or  paper  on  which  you  wish  to  have  the 
impression.  Then  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  and 
rub  it  with  your  finger  a  short  time,  and  you  will  have  an  im¬ 
pression  superior  to  the  finest  engraving. .  The  same  piece  of 
black  paper,  will  serve  to  take  off  a  great  number  of  impres¬ 
sions  ;  so  that  when  you  have  once  gone  through  the  process  of 
blacking  it,  you  may  make  an  impression  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  principal  excellence  of  this  method  is  that  the  paper 
receives  the  impression  of  the  most  minute  veins  and  hairs ;  so 
that  you  may  take  the  general  character  of  most  flowers,  much 
superior  to  any  engraving.  The  impressions  may  afterw'ards 
be  coloured  according  to  nature. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WHITE  LEAD  PAUTT. 

Cadet  de  Vaux  has  proposed  the  following  composition, 
in  the  place  of  white  lead  paint : 
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Take  of  skimmed  milk  2  quarts,  fresh  slacked  lime  6  oun¬ 
ces  and  a  half ;  linseed  or  nut  oil  4  ounces;  common  whiting  3 
pounds  ;  put  the  lime  into  a  stone-ware  vessel,  and  pour  upon 
it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  make  a  mixture  resembling 

I 

thin  cream,  then  add  the  oil  a  little  at  a  time,  carefully  stirring 
it  to  make  it  mix  thoroughly  ;  the  remainder  of  the  milk  is 
then  to  be  added,  and  last  of  all  the  whiting  is  to  he  crumbled, 
and  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  gradually 
sinks,  at  this  period  it  must  be  well  stirred  in,  and  the  paint  is 
fit  for  use. 

It  is  to  be  applied  by  a  brush  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in 
a  few  hours  will  become  perfectly  <lry,  another  coating  may 
then  he  added,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  and  thus  the 
work  is  completed. 

This  paint  is  said  to  possess  great  solidity,  and  a  slight 
elasticity,  which  enables  it  to  bear  rubbing  with  a  course  wool¬ 
en  cloth,  without  being  in  the  least  degree  injured.  It  has  no 
smell.  It  is  not  blackened  by  any  vapors,  and  does  not  injure 
the  health. 

For  out  door  work,  a  much  greater  degree  of  solidity  is 
given  to  the  paint  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  lime  to  eight 
ounces  and  a  half,  of  the  oil  to  six  ounces,  and  adding  two 
ounces  of  white  Burgundy  pitch — the  pitch  is  to  be  melted  by 
a  gentle  heat  in  the  oil,  and  then  added  to  the  smootli  mixture 
of  milk  and  lime. 

Decade  Philosophique,  No.  29,  years  9.— Am.  Ed. 
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PEJICH  TREES. 


The  following  paragraph  is  extracted  from  a  publication 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  signed  “  a  Delaware  Farmer.^* 

“  The  writer  has  lately  heard  that  an  accident  has  discover¬ 
ed  a  remedy  against  the  peach  destroyer.  A  poor  woman  who 
had  cultivated  some  handsome  peach  trees  in  her  little  garden, 
which  she  rented,  was  forced  to  go  out  by  her  landlord  ;  design¬ 
ing  to  deprive  him  of  her  fruit  trees,  she  took  a  kettle  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  poured  the  contents  at  the  roots  of  each,  with  a 
view  to  kill  the  trees  by  scalding,  but  instead  of  scalding  the 
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trees  she  scalded  the  worms.  The  poor  woman  finding  that 
the  trees  were  thriving  so  uncommonly  well,  led  to  her  disclo¬ 
sing  what  she  had  done.” 


ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 


Sacred  Biography. — It  is  a  pleasing  and  an  instructive 
view  of  the  Divine  Providence,  to  consider  one  and  the  same 
great  design  as  carried  on  to  maturity,  in  periods,  and  by  per¬ 
sons  the  most  remote  from  each  other  without  communication  of 
intelligence,  without  concurrence  or  exertion  among  themselves; 
to  behold  the  great  God  moulding,  guiding,  and  subduing  the  va¬ 
rious  passions,  purposes,  and  private  interests  of  men,  to  his  owa 
sovereign  will ;  to  behold  the  building  of  God  rising  in  beauty, 
advancing  towards  perfection,  by  the  hands  of  feeble  workmen, 
who  comprehend  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  plan  which  they 
assist  in  executing,  and  who,  instead  of  co-operation,  frequent¬ 
ly  seem  to  counteract  one  another.  One  digs  his  hour  in  the 
quarry  ;  another  lifts  up  his  axe,  and  strikes  a  stroke  or  two  in 
the  forest;  a  third  applies  the  square  and  the  compass  to  the 
stone  which  his  neighbor  had  polished.  But  their  labors,  their 
views,  their  abilities,  however  different,  all  promote  the  same 
end ;  and  though  they  and  their  endeavors  be  frail  and  perish¬ 
ing,  the  work  in  which  the  Almighty  employs  them  is  progres¬ 
sive,  is  permanent,  is  immortal. — Here  a  shepherd,  there  a 
king;  here  a  little  child,  there  a  savage ;  here  a  legislator,  there 
a  congueror ;  here  a  deluge,  there  a  conflagration,  fulfils  the 
designs  of  high  Heaven  ;  and  the  glorious  fabric  of  redemption 
rises  and  rises,  though  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  apostles 
sink,  one  after  another,  into  the  dust.  Man  often  begins  to 
build,  but  is  unable  to  finish,  because  he  had  not  counted  the 
cost ;  but  God  “  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning.”  He  can 
never  want  an  instrument  who  has  heaven,earth  and  hell  at  his 
disposal.  ‘‘  Surely,  O  Lord,  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
thee.”  Satan  is  thv  chained  slave,  and  “  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  mighty  angels  minister  unto  thee.^”  How  then  can 
thy  aim  be  defeated  ?  How  can  thy  counsels  fail  ? 
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Description  of  J^Tight. 

**  All  things  are  hush’d,  as  nature’s  self  lay  dead. 

The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head ; 

The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 

And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night  dew  sweat.” 

How  often  have  I  heard  the  morning  described  by  the  poet 
and  the  philosopher  in  all  its  glowing  colours,  and  just  reproa¬ 
ches  hurled  against  those  who  lose  its  cheering  influence  and 
fascinating  beauties  in  the  arms  of  the  somnific  deity!  That 
man  is  extolled  as  wise,  who  retires  to  rest  with  tlie  setting  and 
arises  with  the  orient  sun.  But  night  with  all  her  glories,  is 
neglected  :  and  it  should  seem  as  if  heaven  had  displayed  the 
most  awful,  majestic,  and  brilliant  part  of  the  creation  as  un> 
wortliy  the  praise  or  contemplation  of  man.  The  objects  which 
now  surround  me,  and  the  sensations  which  I  enjoy,  are  sufii- 
cient  to  convince  me,  that  every  portion  of  the  stupendous 
work  has  its  peculiar  charms  ;  and  particularly  night,  for  sub¬ 
limity  and  diversity  of  objects,  affords  food  for  the  mind,  best 
calculated  to  impress  it  with  just  ideas  of  the  Omnipotent,  and 
displays  nature  in  a  dress  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  day  : 
so  that  in  my  opinion,  the  man  who  regularly  rises  and  retires 
with  the  sun,  looses  some  of  the  fairest  portion  of  hjs  time,  and 
most  interesting  beauties  of  creation. 


Friendship — Is  the  great  medicine  of  life.  We  were  born 
for  society,  and  the  mind  never  so  effectually  unburdens  itself 
as  in  the  conversation  of  a  well  chosen  friend.  Happy  they 
'  who  find  such  a  treasure.  **  It  is  more  precious  than  thousands 
of  gold  or  silver.”  Great  care,  indeed,  judgment,  taste,  and 
vigilence  are  absolutely  necessary  to  direct  you  in  the  choice. 
A  strict  friendship  is  adopting,  as  it  were,  the  sentiments,  the 
manners,  the  morals,  and  almost  the  happiness  or  misery  of  oth- 
ersr^  Religion  should  guide  you  on  this  occasion.  None  but  a 
good  person  is  capable  of  true  attachment,  and  I  trust,  with  you, 
none  other  would  assimilate.  If  you  can  meet  with  such  a  cha- 
racter,  who,  at  the  same  time,  has  a  liberal  and  cultivated 
mind,  you  are  rich  indeed  !  Sincere  friendships  arc  most  gene¬ 
rally  formed  at  an  early  age.  The  heart,  in  this  tender  season 
is  soft  and  unsuspicious.  It  is  amazing  how  the  little  tumults 
of  life  afterward  jostle  us  against,  and  put  us  out  of  humour  and 
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conceit  with  one  another.  Sensibility  becomes  petrified  by  a^e, 
and  observation.  Ambition,  avarice,  and  the  little  paltry  cdnl* 
petitions,  freeze  tip  the  generous  current  of  the  soul. 

«  The  Tethered  Aose.—l  have  observed  the  vegetation  of  a 

1  ^  ^ 

r,ose-bud,  in  the  mildness  of  summer  progressively  to  advance, 
till  it  appeared  in  all  the  bloom  of  beauty — ^in  all  the  lustre  of 
mature  symmetry — ^the  pride  of  the  parterre,  diffusing  its  balmy 
fragronce  to  every  gentle  gale.  I  beheld  the  spoiler  tear  it 
from  its  parent  tree.  I  have  watered  and  nourished  it  with  care. 

I  have  tended  it  with  solicitude, — have  seen  it  revive  and  its 
colours  begin  to  brighten,  when  a  rude  touch  has  broken  its 
tender  stem,  its  beauties  again  withered  and  the  hopes  of  its  re¬ 
vival  were  for  ever  dashed  away~I  sighed  !  painful  ideas  rush- 
^  upon  my  remembrance  ! 

“  So  droop’d  the  artless  maid. 

Sweet  flowret  of  the  rural  shade. 

By  love’s  simplicity  betray’d. 

And  guileless  trust ; 

Till  she,  alas !  forlorn  is  laid 

Low  in  the  dust!” 

Dr.  Cttrrie.— -[This  distinguished  author  and  physician, 
relates  the  following  incident,  in  a  letter  to  Walter  Scotti  It 
cannot  fail,  we  believe,  to  interest  every  reader.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  speaking  of  the  ballad  of  Annan-Water,  which  is 
founded  on  a  similar  story.] 

I  once,  in  my  early  days,”  says  the  biographer  of  Burns, 
“  heard  (for  it  was  night,  and  I  could  not  see)  a  traveller 
•  drowning,  not  in  the  Annan  itself,  but  in  the  frith  of  Solway, 
close  by  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  infiex  of  the  tide  had 
unhorsed  him  in  the  night,  as  he  was  passing  the  sands  from 
Cumberland.  The  west  wind  blew  a  tempest,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  expression,  brought  in  the  water  three  feet 
abreast.  The  traveller  got  upon  a  standing  net,  a  little  way 
from  the  shore.  There  he  lashed  himself  to  the  post,  shouting 
half  an  hour  for  assistance,  until  the  tide  rose  over  his  head. — 
In  the  darkness  of  night,  and  amid  the  pauses  of  the  hurricane, 
his  voice,  heard  at  intervals,  was  exquisitely  mournful.  No 
one  could  go  to  his  assistance  :  no  one  knew  where  he  was. — 
The  sound  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  the  waters. 
But  the  morning  rose  j  the  tide  had  ebb^ ,  and  the  poor  trav- 
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eller  was  Found  lashed  to  the  pole  of  the  net,  bleaching  in  the 
wind.” 

Conversations  between  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  Doctor 
Dimsdale. — This  celebrated  innoculator  for  the  small'pox,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  1770,  being  sent  for  to  innoculate  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  a  second  time  to  do  the  same  for  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  family— was  of  consequence  ad¬ 
mitted  to  several  free  conversations  with  the  Empress  and 
court.  One  day,  she  was  led  to  inquire  many  things  concern¬ 
ing  the  society  of  Quakers,  to  which  the  doctor  belonged — and 
of  which  society  she  must  have  had  some  knowledge,  from  the 
writings  of  ^Voltaire  and  the  French  Encyclopedia. 

Those  who  know  little  more  of  the  Christian  religion  than 
the  name,  or  only  as  it  is  rendered  subservient  to  common  pol¬ 
icy,  or  good  neighborhood,  if  they  sometimes  reflect  upon  in¬ 
spiration,  generally  admit  some  hasty  and  confused  ideas  of  it. 

Among  other  inquiries  she  asked  him,  in  what  manner  the 
preachers  in  his  society  were  qualified  to  act  as  such.  The 
doctor  told  her  that,  “  as  a  perfect  freedom  existed  in  the  society 
on  that  account,  any  accepted  virtuous  character,  of  either  sex^ 
was  at  liberty  to  preach.”  “  I  suppose  then,”  said  the  Empressi 
“  that  you  sometimes  preach.” — The  doctor  replied  that  he  did 
not  find  that  he  had  received  that  influence  of  the  Divine  Spir¬ 
it,  which  called  him  to  preach.  In  further  conversing  on  the 
moral  and  political  conduct  of  the  Quakers,  she  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  that  every  qiiarter  of  a  year,  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  were  obliged  to  answer  certain  queries  con¬ 
cerning  rules,  the  breach  of  any  of  which  would  expose  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  disunion,  and,  if  persisted  in,  dismission  j  one  of 
which  is— whether  any  person  dealt  in  goods  which  were  even 
suspected  to  have  been  smuggled.  The  Empress  quickly  re¬ 
marked — “  As  to  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit,  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it,  but  from  the  principle  of  not  dealing  in  contraband 
goods,  I  wish  that  all  my  sea-coasts  were  lined  with  Quakers.” 

Remarkable  Occurrence. 

''  '  There  is  another  and  a  better  world.” 

Gsnxadius,  a  physician,  a  man  of  eminence  in  piety  and 
charity,  had  in  his  youth  some  doubts  of  the  reality  of  another 
life.  '■  He  saw  one  night  in  a  dream  a  young  man  of  a  celestial 
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figure,  who  bade  him  follow  him.  The  apparition  led  him  intn 
a  magnificent  city,  in  which  his  ears  were  charmed  by  melodious 
music  which  far  exceeded  the  most  enchanting  harmony  that 
he  had  ever  heard.  To  the  inquiry  from  whence  proceeded  those 
n:vishing  sounds,  his  conductor  answered,  that  they  were  the 
hymns  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  and  disappeared.  Gennadius, 
awoke,  and  the  impression  of  the  dream  was  dissipated  by  the 
transactions  of  the  day.  The  following  night,  the  same  young 
man  appeared,  and  asked  whether  he  recollected  him?—  The 
melodious  songs  which  I  heard  last  night,  answered  Genna«lius, 
are  now  brought  again  to  my  memory— Did  you  hear  them,  said 
the  apparition,  dreaming  or  awake?— I  heard  them  in  a  drea'.n — 
True,  replies  the  young  man,  and  our  present  conversation  is 
a  dream ;  but  where  is  your  body,  while  I  am  speaking  to  you  r 
—In  my  chamber.  But  know  you  not  that  your  eyes  are  shut, 
and  that  you  cannot  seer — My  eyes,  indeed,  are  shut — How 
then  can  you  see  ?  Gennadius  could  make  no  answer.  In 
your  dream,  the  eyes  of  your  body  are  closed  and  useless;  but 
you  have  others  with  which  you  see  me.  Thus  after  death,  al¬ 
though  the  eyes  of  your  flesh  are  deprived  of  sense  and  motion 
you  will  remain  alive,  and  capable  of  sight  and  of  hearing  by 
means  of  your  spiritual  part.  Cease  then  to  entertain  a  doubt 
of  the  great  truth  of  another  life  after  death! — By  this  occur¬ 
rence,  Gennadius  affirms  that  he  became  a  sincere  believer  in  a 
future  state. 

Jl  Singular  Story ,  from  one  of  Lord  Lyttleton'^s  Letters _ 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  — : — ’s  life  that  he  attended  an  hunt¬ 
ing  club  at  their  sport,  when  a  stranger,  of  genteel  appearance, 
and  well  mounted,  joined  the  chace,  and  was  observed  to  ride 
with  a  degree  of  courage  and  address  that  called  forth  the  utr 
most  astonishment  of  every  one  present.  The  beast  he  rode 
was  of  amazing  powers;  nothing  stopped  them;  the  hounds 
could  never  escape  them  ;  and  the  huntsman,  who  was  left  far 
behind,  swore  that  the  man  and  his  horse  were  both  devils  from 
hell.  When  the  sports  were  over,  the  company  invited  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  person  to  dinner ;  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
astonished  the  company  as  much  by  the  powers  of  his  conver¬ 
sation  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  as  by  his  equestrian 
prowess.  He  was  an  orator,  a  poet,  a  painter,  a  musician,  a 
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lawyer,  a  divine ;  in  short,  he  was  every  thing,  and  the  magic 
of  his  discourse  kept  the  drowsy  sportsmen  awake  long  after 
their  usual  hour.  At  length,  however,  wearied  nature  could 
be  charmed  no  more ;  and  the  company  began  to  steal  away  by 
degrees  to  their  repose.  On  his  observing  the  society  diminish,- 
he  discovered  manifest  signs  of  uneasiness :  he  therefore  gave 
new  force  to  his  spirits,  and  new  charms  to  his  conversation,  in 
order  to  detain  the  remaining  few  some  time  longer.  This  had 
some  little  effect;  but  the  period  could  not  be  long  delayed 

when  he  was  to  be  conducted  to  his  chamber.  The  remains  of 

•  *  « 

the  company  retired  also ;  but  they  had  scarce  closed  their  eyes,, 
when  the  house  was  alarmed  by  the  most  terrible  shrieks  that 
were  ever  heard:  several  persons  were  awakened  by  the  noise 4 
but,  its  continuance  being  short,  they  concluded  it  to  proceed 
from  a  dog  who  might  be  accidentally  confined  in  some  part  of 
the  house  :  they  very  soon,  therefore,  composed  themselves  to 
sleep,  and  were  very  soon  awakened  by  shrieks  and  cries  of 
still  greater  terror  than  the  former.  Alarmed  at  what  they 
heard,  several  of  them  rung  their  bells,  and  when  the  servants 
came,  they  declared  that  the  horrid  sounds  proceeded  from  the 
stranger’s  chamber.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  immediately  arose 
to  enquire  into  this  extraordinary  disturbance  ;  and,  while  they 
Avere  dressing  themselves  for  that  purpose,  deeper  groans  of 
despair,  and  shriller  shrieks  of  agony,  again  astonished  and  ter¬ 
rified  them.  After  knocking  some  time  at  the  stranger’s  cham¬ 
ber-door,  he  answered  them  as  one  awakened  from  sleep,  <leclat 
red  he  had  heard  no  noise,  and,  rather  in  angry  tone,  desired 
he  might  not  be  again  disturbed.  Upon  this  they  returned  to 
one  of  their  chambers,  and  had  scarce  begun  to  communicate 
.  their  sentiments  to  each  other,  when  their  conversation  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  renewal  of  yells,  screams  and  shrieks,  which, 
from  the  horror  of  them,  seemed  to  issue  from  the  throats  of 
damned  and  tortured  spirits.  They  immediately  followed  the 
sounds,  and  traced  them  to  the  stranger's  chamber,  the  door  of 
which  they  hurst  open,  and  found  hiin  upon  his  knees  in  bed, 
in  the  act  of  scourging  himself  with  the  most  unrelenting  seve¬ 
rity',  his  body  streaming  with  blood.  On  their  seizing  his  band 
to  stop  the  strokes,  he  begged  them,  in  the  most  wringing  tone 
of  voice,  as  an  act  of  mercy,  that  tl)ey  would  retire,  assuring 
them  that  the  cause  of  their  disturbjwice  was  over,  aad  tliat  ia 
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the  morning  be  would  acquaint  them  with  the  reasons  of  thcv 
terrible  cries  they  had  heard ,  and  the  melancholy  sight  they 
saw.  After  a  repetition  of  his  intreaties,  they  retired ;  and  in 
the  morning  some  of  them  went  to  his  chamber,  but  he  w  as  not 
there ;  and,  on  examining  th^  bed,  they  found  it  to  be  one  gore 
of  blood.  Upon  further  inquiry,  the  groom  said,  that,  as  soon 
as  it  was  light,  the  gentleman  came  to  the  stable  booted  and 
spurred,  desired  his  horse  might  be  immediately  saddled,  and 
appeared  to  be  extremely  impatient  till  it  was  done ;  when  he 
vaulted  instantly  into  his  saddle,  and  rode  out  of  the  yard  on 
full  speed. — Servants  were  immediately  dispatched  into  every 
part  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  not  a  single  trace  of  him 
could  be  found  :  such  a  person  had  pot  been  seen  by  any  one^ 
nor  has  he  since  been  heard  of. 

The  circumstances  of  this  strange  story  were  immediately 
committed  to  writing,  and  signed  by  every  one  who  were  wit* 
nesses  tu  them,  that  the  future  credibility  of  any  one,  who 
sJiould  think  proper  to  relate  them,  might  be  duly  supported. 
Among  the  subscribers  to  the  truth  of  this  history  are  some  of 
tjie  first  names  of  this  century. 

Power  of  Music. — A  few  days  ago,  a  man  who  lived  at 
Allcrton,  (England)  by  trade  a  taylor,  but  who  occasionally 
could  handle  his  fiddle  as  well  as  his  needle,  on  his  way  home, 
from  w  hence  he  had  been  exercising  his  musical  talents,  for  the 
cntertainmentof  his  country  neighhors,in  passing  through  afield 
about  3  o’clock  in  tlie  morning,  in  the  month  of  June,  w'as  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  bull.  After  several  efforts  to  escape,  he  attempted 
to  ascend  a  tree ;  not  however  succeeding  in  the  attempt,  a 
momentary  impulse  directed  him  to  pull  out  his  fiddle,  and 
fortifying  himself  behind  the  tree  as  well  as  he  could,  began  to 
play ;  upon  which  tiie  enraged  animal  became  totally  disarmed 
of  his  ferocity  and  appeared  to  listen  with  great  attention.-— 
The  afiVighted  Joe  Snip,  finding  his  fierce  and  formidable  ene¬ 
my  so  much  appeased,  began  to  think  of  making  his  escape,  left 
ott'  j)laying,  and  was  movina;  off  without  even  the  slightest  desire 
to  know  who  sltould  pay  the  piper. — d'his,  however,  the  Bull 
would  not  suffer  ;  for  no  sooner  had  our  Orpheus  ceased  his  fas¬ 
cinating  strain,  than  the  Bull’s  rage  appeared  to  return  with  as 
ouch  violence  as  before.  He  was  therefore  glad  to  have  rer 
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course  a  second  time  to  his  fiddle^  which  instantly  operated  as 
a  magic  charm  upon  the  Bull,  who  became  as  composed  and  at¬ 
tentive  as  before.  He  afterwards  made  several  more  attempts 
to  escape,  but  all  in  vain ;  fur  no  sooner  dhl  he  stop  his  fiddle^ 
than  the  Bull’s  anger  returned  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
^nue  fiddling  till  six  o’clock,  about  three  hours,  when  the  family 
came  to  fetch  the  cows,  by  which  he  was  relieved  and  rescued 
from  a  tiresome  and  frightful  situation.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
man  upon  record  who  may  really  be  said  to  have  fiddled  for  his 
life,  and  who  has  so  truly  fulfilled  the  Poet’s  idea,  that  Music 
bath  charm  to  sootlie  the  savage  breast.” 

Corporal  Trim^s  Explanation  of  the  Fifth  Commandment, 

■f  ■  ■  ■  Pr’thee,  Trim,  quoth  my  father,  what  dost  thou  mean 

by  “honoring  thy  father  and  mother  ?” 

Allowing  them,  an’t  please  your  honour,  three  halfpence  a 
day  out  of  my  pay,  when  they  grow  old. — And  didst  thou  do 
that.  Trim?  said  Yorick. — He  did  indeed,  replied  my  uncle 
Toby.  Then,  Trim,  said  Yorick,  springing  out  of  his  chair, 
and  taking  the  Corporal  by  the  hand,  thou  art  the  best  commen¬ 
tator  upon  that  part  of  the  Decalogue ;  and  I  honor  thee  more 
for  it.  Corporal  Trim,  than  if  thou  hadst  had  a  hand  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  itself. — Sterne. 

Growing  thin. — The  late  distinguished  and  unfortunate 
general,  who  left  the  United  States  to  take  an  important  com¬ 
mand  in  the  armies  on  the  continent,  and  who,  in  the  milder 
scenes  of  life,  was  a  little  given  to  philological  speculation, 
found  this  term  a  solecism  in  our  language  ;  he  would  admit  a 
person  to  grow  tall  or  large,  but  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a 
man’s  gi'owing  either  short  or  thin. 

Alexander,  examining  at  Ephes\is,  his  portrait  painted 
by  Appelles,  did  not  praise  it  so  much  as  the  excellence  of  the 
work  deserv’ed  ;  but  the  horse  of  this  prince  seeing  the  horse 
painted,  immediately  neighed.  “  In  truth,  my  lord,”  said  Ap¬ 
pelles,  “  the  horse  seems  to  be  a  better  judge  of  painting  than 
his  master.” 

Antalcides  said,  the  way  to  make  friends  was,  to  say  to 
others  the  most  agreeable  things,  and  to  do  for  them  the  most 
useful. 


Original  Poetrtf.*-~Rural  Devotion, 


Vakiitb  for  tqk  «ribki>. 


RUIiJlL  DEVOTIOJSr. 

Trers  is  a  temple — <me  not  made  -with  hando  /-^ 

The  wide  expanse  of  nature. — Far — far  hence !— • 
Beyond  the  sound  of  city's  tinklmg  chime : — 

There  !  filled  with  gratitude,  and  joy,  and  love. 

The  man  of  peace,  will  spend  his  sabbath  day— 

In  meditation  wrap'd—  his  pious  thoughts 
Loos’d  from  the  load  of  words — perfum’d  ascend 
Before  the  throne  of  peace.  Less  spiritual. 

But  full  as  grateful,  at  the  heav'nly  shrine. 

The  sabbath-service  of  the  shepherd-boy : 

—In  some  lone  wood,  where  every  sound  is  laid' 

In  slumber ;  save  the  murmur  of  a  brook. 

Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  gently  rustled  leaf 
•—Stretch’d  on  the  yielding  turf— he  reads 
Of  Jesse’s  favor’d  son ;  or- sheds  a  tear 
O’er  him,  who  erst  by  cruel  brethren  sold 
To  Eg}  pt — and  wonders  why  he  weeps  ! 

There,  reading — h}TOning — all  alone — unseen. 

The  shepherd-boy,  the  sabbath,  holy  keeps— 

Till  on  the  heights,  he  marks  the  straggling  bands 
Returning  homeward  from  the  gilded  fane 
— Gayly  they  move  along — O  blissful  days  ! 

Wiien  all  men  worship,  as  their  conscience  leads 
— Far  different  times  our  forefathers,  grandsires,  knew 
—And  we,  (if  some  that  bear  the  Christian  name. 
Might  gfrasp  the  sword,  as  in  their  darken’d  day,) 
Most  fatally  I  fear,  would  likewise  know ! 

— Thrice  blessed  day  !  foreseen  of  old 

By  sacred  bards — when  Greek  and  /w,  Barbarics^ 

Scythiauj  bond  and  free^  sliall  own  One  Lord — 

Confess  one  faith,  and  in  one  heavenly  show’r 
all  baptized  ! 


fi3£ 


'PHE  FRIEJ^D, 


[A?rii.,  1816.  J 
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The  following  is  an  imitation  of  a  copy  of  verses  which  was. presented  t 
madame  Bonaparte  when  she  was  madame  Beauharnois.  Wc  cannot  re 
fuse  our  readers  the  gratification  which  tve  have  received  from  its  perusal 

DB8Tii!t^D  with  restless  foot  to  roam. 

Old  a  venei^able  sage, 

Reaches  a  rivers  Brink,  and — "  Come,*^ 

He  cries,  ‘‘  have  pity  on  my  age. 

What !  on  these  banks  forgotten  I, 

Who  marked  each  moment  with  my  glass  ! 

Hear  damsels,  hear  my  suppliant  cry. 

And  courteously  help  Time  to  pass  !” 

Reclining  on  the  farther  shore. 

Full  many  a  gentle  nymph  looked  on ; 

And  fain  to  speed  his  passage  o’er. 

Made  Love,  their  boatman,  fetch  the  crcne ; 

But  one,  of  all  the  group  most  staid. 

Still  warn’d  her  vent’rous  mates — **  Alas, 

How  oft  has  shipwreck  whelm’d  the  maid 
Whose  pity  tvould  help  Time  to  pass  !” 

'  .  lightly  his  boat  across  the  stream 

Love  guides,  his  hoary  freight  receive?; 

And  fluttering  mid  the  sunny  gleam. 

His  canvass  to  the  breezes  gives : 

And  plying  light  his  little  oars — 

In  trebble  now  and  now  in  bass. 

‘‘  See,  girls,”  th’  enraptur’d  urchin  roars. 

How  gaily  Love  makes  Time  to  pass  f 

But  soon — ’tis  Lerv-e’s  proverbial  crime-^- 
Exhausted,  he  his  oars  let  fall ; 

And  quick  those  oars  are  snatch’d  by  Tim*!*; 

And — heard  ve  not  the  rallier's  call  r — 

•> 

*  What,  tir’d  so  soon  of  thy  sweet  toil. 

Poor  child  thou  sleepest ! — I,  alas ! 

In  graver  strain  repeat,  the  while. 

My  song — ’tis  Tixe  makes  Love  to  pass  !” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

♦*  Trtstbax  Shardt’s”  second  essay  is  received  ;  but  his  remarks 
are  too  severe  on  the  ladies.  It  is  exceedingly  well  written,  vet  we  can-- 
not  unite  with  him  in  all  he  advances  :  nor  consent  to  style  the  habit  of 
taking  snuff  a  vice.  Such  a  correspondent  will  ever  be  welcomed,  by  the 
Editors  of  the  Friend,  on  any  subject  suited  to  the  severity  of  his  remarks. 
—He  evinces  a  degree  of  genius  which  promises  something  valuable  m 
interesting  sul^'eQ.ts. 


